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This article reports the findings of an action research study on a professional development program and 
its impact on the classroom performance of in-service English teachers who worked at a language in¬ 
stitute of a Colombian state university. Questionnaires, semi-structured interviews, class observations, 
and a researcher’s journal were used as data collection instruments. Findings suggest that these in- 
service teachers improved their classroom performance as their teaching became more communicative, 
organized, attentive to students’ needs, and principled. In addition, theory, practice, reflection, and the 
role of the tutor combined effectively to help the in-service teachers improve classroom performance. It 
was concluded that these programs must be based on teachers’ philosophies and needs and effectively 
articulate theory, practice, experience, and reflection. 
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Introduction 

The professional development of English language 
teachers has progressed from a transmission-oriented 
approach to one in which their realities are catered to. 
Scholars in the field of professional development and 
teacher education agree that these programs should 
respond to teachers’ needs, be based upon their 
close realities, and account for teachers as learners 
of their teaching. Furthermore, instead of top-down 
approaches in which experts “impose” models and 
recipes on teachers, authors urge context-sensitive 
models (Gonzalez, 2007) that reflect teachers’ 
decision-making and experience. 

Thus, the field of English language teaching has 
come to understand professional development not as 
the idea of an accumulation of skills but as a highly 
critical process. Freeman (1989) defines professional 
development as: 

A strategy of influence and indirect intervention that works 
on complex, integrated aspects of teaching; these aspects are 
idiosyncratic and individual. The purpose of development is for 
the teacher to generate change through increasing or shifting 
awareness, (p. 40) 

For the type of professional development 
Freeman defines to take place, there are different 
strategies, one of which is professional development 
programs. Authors such as Villegas-Reimers (2003), 
Diaz-Maggioli (2004), and Wilde (2010) agree that 
these programs must engage teachers in reflective and 
collaborative work; they must also include teachers’ 
skills, knowledge, and experience. Lastly, professional 
development programs should provide teachers with 
opportunities to develop their professional practice 
and receive feedback on it. Because of this type of 
practice, teachers are conceived of as learners. 

Taken together, these authors recommend what 
professional development programs should be like. 
What we need to further understand is the actual 
realization of how these programs come about when 


they are designed and implemented. School support 
and adequate infrastructure as well as teacher 
willingness are some of the conditions for professional 
development programs to be successful. 

By taking the aforementioned principles and 
conditions into consideration, this research study 
sought to elucidate the impact a professional 
development program would have on six English 
teachers’ classroom performance. The following 
sections describe how the specific professional 
development program influenced the teachers’ 
philosophies, understood as the framework composed 
of their skills, experience, knowledge, and beliefs in 
language teaching (Richards, 2011). Action research 
(Kemmis as cited in Hopkins, 1995) was used as a way 
to evaluate the program and how it contributed to 
teachers’ professional development. 

This article begins with an overview of what 
professional development and classroom performance 
mean; it then explains to what problem the program 
responded, states the research questions, and describes 
the setting in which the study took place. Later, the 
article describes the research methodology for the 
study, including the data collection instruments and 
techniques. Finally, the findings are explained and 
conclusions argued on the specific matter of designing 
and implementing professional development 
programs for English language teachers. 

Literature Review 

In order to explore the issue of professional de¬ 
velopment, training should be defined as well. Freeman 
(1989) defines training as the learning of discrete 
teaching items. In a training program, the collaborator 
(or tutor) is in charge of teaching these discrete 
stratagems to teachers so that they improve teaching 
skills such as presenting vocabulary, responding to 
student answers, and others. Development, Freeman 
continues, is about helping teachers to develop constant 
awareness of their experiences as professionals. In 
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Table 1. Differences Between Traditional and Visionary Professional Development (Diaz-Maggioli, 2004) 


Characteristics of Traditional Professional 
Development 

Characteristics of Visionary Professional 
Development 

• Top-down decision-making 

• Collaborative decision-making 

• A “fix-it” approach 

• A growth-driven approach 

• Lack of program ownership among teachers 

• Collective construction of programs 

• Prescriptive ideas 

• Inquiry-based ideas 

• One-size-fits-all techniques 

• Tailor-made techniques 

• Fixed and untimely delivery methods 

• Varied and timely delivery methods 

• Little or no follow-up 

• Adequate support systems 

• Decontextualized programs 

• Context-specific programs 

• Lack of proper evaluation 

• Proactive assessment 

• Pedagogical (child-centered) instruction 

• Andragogical (adult-centered) instruction 


professional development, the collaborator’s role is to 
help teachers to reflect upon their teaching. 

Diaz-Maggioli (2004) differentiates traditional 
development from visionary professional de¬ 
velopment. As can be seen in Table 1, the author 
understands the former as an approach to education 
in which teachers are recipients of knowledge that is 
not meaningful to them but is presented by experts 
in the field. In this sense, traditional development is 
not context- or teacher-sensitive. On the contrary, 
visionary professional development is about 
helping teachers grow in their profession and has a 
constructivist perspective to learning. 

Richards and Farrell (2005) further differentiate 
the terms training and development. These authors 
define training as actions that teachers perform and 
that have an immediate impact on their contexts. 
In their view, training is about preparing teachers 
for the teaching task itself, that is, techniques that 
would help them cope with teaching situations 
such as adapting materials and grouping learners 
among others. Development, in contrast, involves 
teachers’ knowledge of themselves and of their 
teaching situations. Whereas training is a top-down 
approach to teacher education—experts decide 


what comprises training programs—development 
is bottom-up because it “often involves examining 
different dimensions of a teacher’s practice as a basis 
for reflective review” (Richards & Farrell, 2005, p. 
4). Among the dimensions that Richards and Farrell 
address are, for example, the understanding of how 
students learn language and the analysis of teachers’ 
philosophies for language teaching. 

Gonzalez (2007) proposes a situated model 
of professional development for English language 
teachers. In her view, a situated model would ac¬ 
commodate the specific needs of English teachers in 
Colombia. First of all, the model proposed by the author 
is shaped by Kumaravadivelu’s (as cited in Gonzalez, 
2007) post-method pedagogy; specifically, the 
parameters of particularity, practicality, and possibility 
are called for. Gonzalez implies that professional 
development programs should be devised for specific 
contexts, encourage the making of contextual theory 
and reflection, and take teachers’ voices into account. 
Second, Gonzalez proposes the discussion of external 
and local knowledge so that teachers have the chance 
to critically reflect upon the former and deconstruct 
and (re)construct the latter. It is about making local 
knowledge relevant for the more global discussion 
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of language teaching. Third, the author argues that 
local scholars and national authorities should engage 
in dialog so that there are more perspectives on the 
construction of situated development programs. 
Further, she urges that local academia be heard and 
taken into account so that this academia does not 
disappear. Finally, Gonzalez’s model advocates for 
accepting criticisms of colonial models of professional 
development; critical divergent voices, she states, 
must be heard in the construction of a professional 
development model that would actually respond to the 
needs of Colombian English language teachers. 

Richards (2011) explores ten core dimensions 
that, in his mind, make up the profile of exemplary 
English language teachers. The dimensions range 
from knowing the language of instruction to the 
capacity to derive theory from practice. Below, this 
article will briefly address each of the ten dimensions 
Richards defines. 

The first dimension is called the language 
proficiency factor. The author explains how both 
native and nonnative speakers of the English language 
need to possess a series of skills related to how they 
use language. One of those skills is providing input 
at a level that is appropriate for learners. The second 
dimension is the role of content knowledge, which is 
divided into two: disciplinary content knowledge and 
pedagogical content knowledge; the former is specific 
to language teaching and involves knowledge of the 
history of this field, including disciplines such as 
pragmatics, sociolinguistics, phonology, and syntax; 
the latter comprises the ability to plan curricula, reflect 
upon practice, and manage classroom environments. 
The third dimension entails teaching skills. Richards 
argues that these are the types of competences 
that teachers develop over time in professional 
development programs and because of reflective 
teaching. Richards (2011) states that “teaching from 
this perspective is an act of performance, and for a 
teacher to be able to carry herself through the lesson, 


she has to have a repertoire of techniques and routines 
at her fingertips” (p. 9). Richards argues that teaching 
skills are the result of teachers’ decision-making and 
as such should be considered in teacher training. 
The fourth dimension is contextual knowledge, which 
refers to the knowledge that teachers have about the 
conditions and human and material resources of the 
contexts in which they teach; knowing the school 
curriculum and policies for disciplinary issues fall 
into this dimension. The fifth dimension the author 
explores is the language teacher’s identity; this reflects 
the different roles that teachers are expected to display 
depending on school policies and even the cultures 
where they teach. Richards (2011) defines identity 
as “the differing social and cultural roles teacher- 
learners enact through their interactions with their 
students during the process of learning” (p. 14). 

The sixth dimension in a teacher’s profile is 
referred to as learner-focused teaching. Richards 
argues that teacher performance can be influenced 
by student learning and that exemplary teachers 
familiarize themselves with student behavior, devise 
teaching practices based on this knowledge, and 
keep students engaged during lessons. Making the 
classroom a community of learning and personalized 
teaching are two skills that fall under the category of 
learner-focused teaching. Pedagogical reasoning skills 
is the seventh dimension the author defines; it denotes 
teachers’ ability to make informed choices before, 
during, and after class. These skills are shaped by the 
actions, beliefs, knowledge, and opinions teachers 
have of themselves, their learners and their contexts. 
Below are four of these skills: 

1. Analyze potential lesson content (e.g., a text, an advertise¬ 
ment, etc.). 

2. Identify specific linguistic goals (e.g., in the area of speak¬ 
ing, vocabulary, etc.) that could be developed from the chosen 
content. 

3. Anticipate any problems that might occur and ways of resolv¬ 
ing them. 
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4. Make appropriate decisions about time, sequencing, and group¬ 
ing arrangements (Richards, 2011, p. 20). 

Richards argues that teachers’ philosophies should 
be addressed in professional development programs 
because they help teachers learn. Teaching philosophies 
are shaped by the ability to reflect upon experience and 
arrive at principles for second-language teaching and 
learning. This is the eighth dimension, called theorizing 
from practice. The ninth dimension involves belonging 
to a community of practice. The author explains how 
teacher communities should work together toward 
common goals and engage more individualistic 
members to share with the community at large. Lastly, 
professionalism is the tenth dimension, and it relates to 
the idea that language teachers are part of a scientific 
academic educational field and that, because of this, 
they should be familiar with what is current in the field. 
More importantly, Richards suggests that teachers 
must be critical and reflective upon themselves and 
their practices. Some questions for reflection leading to 
professionalism could be: 

1. What are my strengths and limitations as a language teacher? 

2. How and why do I teach the way I do? 

3. What are the gaps in my knowledge? 

4. How can I mentor less experienced teachers? (Richards, 2011, p. 28) 

Through the cycles in action research (Kemmis 

& McTaggart, 1988), the present study explores how 
a situated professional development program has 
an impact on the classroom performance of English 
language teachers. As has been explored so far in this 
paper, performance is far more complex than routine 
actions in class. 

Research studies on professional development 
programs seem to agree upon the idea that these 
programs should be localized because they allow 
teachers to reflect upon pertinent common goals. 
Ariza and Ramos (2010) conducted an action research 
study in the same institute where the present study 
was developed, with a different group of ten English 
teachers. In their study, the researchers found that the 


teacher study group (tsg) they implemented allowed 
the participants to make connections between theory 
and practice; in addition, the participants thought 
the tsg was a space to receive colleague support for 
problematic areas in their own teaching contexts. 
Finally, the researchers concluded that the tsg helped 
the participants to become more reflective about 
their teaching practice. In Alvarez and Sanchez’s 
(2005) study, the researchers found that the study 
group they investigated helped teachers to become 
aware of their teaching practices and of the need to 
update themselves continuously. Additionally, the 
participants had the chance to share pedagogical ideas 
and improve their language proficiency. Activities in 
which the teachers played the role of learners were 
meaningful for them because they became aware of 
teaching issues that affect learners. 

Furthermore, Sierra (2007) explains how tea¬ 
chers involved in a study group learned about issues 
having to do with teaching (e.g., what are learning 
strategies); they also learned theory and practice 
regarding research. The author states that in 
this study, the teachers developed research skills 
(developing a research proposal), critical thinking 
skills (questioning, arguing, and reasoning) related 
to the contents they studied, and collaborative skills 
(e.g., working in teams). The last finding in Sierra’s 
study was about teacher attitudes. The participants 
were participative and contributed to the study group; 
they also developed positive attitudes toward being 
engaged in a study group. 

Finally, the findings in Cadavid, Quinchia, and 
Diaz’s (2009) study were divided into three categories: 
Participants as language learners, participants as 
English language teachers in elementary school, and 
participants as reflective practitioners. For the first 
category, the researchers found that the participants 
in the professional development program improved 
their communicative competence in writing; in the 
second category, the participants stated that they 
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became aware of their roles as teachers and included 
new practices in their instruction; in the last category, 
the participants showed reflective skills in that they 
were able to critically connect theory and practice by 
analyzing whether it was possible to apply some of the 
ideas in the program to their own teaching contexts. 

The Problem 

Understanding the real impact of a professional 
development program on the day-to-day practice 
of English language teachers is of interest in teacher 
education; furthermore, basing these types of 
programs on the specific contexts of teachers should 
be addressed and studied. That is why the present 
study was carried out, seeking to find answers for the 
following research question: 

• What is the effect of a professional development 
program on in-service English language teachers’ 
classroom performance in an English language 
institute? 

The problem was identified in a diagnostic 
stage prior to the implementation of the program. 
During this stage, the following data collection 
instruments were used to argue for the need to 
develop a professional development program: a 
questionnaire inquiring into teachers’ needs and 


wants, an informal interview with the Instituto de 
Lenguas Extranjeras (Institute of Foreign Languages, 
ilex) coordinator, one classroom observation and 
one semi-structured interview with each of the six 
participants in this research study. After the data 
analysis in the diagnostic stage, the five problematic 
areas shown in Figure 1 emerged; they later became 
the main areas to be covered by the professional 
development program. 

Context 

The present study was conducted at ilex, 
the language institute belonging to Universidad 
Tecnologica de Pereira. The institute is responsible 
for teaching English to the student population at the 
university, and its curriculum includes other languages 
such as French, Italian, and Mandarin Chinese. In 
the English language curriculum, the ilex includes 
sixteen courses ranging from elementary to upper- 
intermediate English. 

The ilex seeks to help teachers to develop pro¬ 
fessionally by means of workshops that address 
relevant issues in language teaching. The professional 
development program derived from this study was 
another strategy to help ilex teachers to continue 
growing as professionals. 


Figure 1 . Taxonomy of the Results in the Diagnostic Stage 


Needs Identified Among the In-Service Teachers 


Reflection on and 
awareness of one's 
own classroom 
practice 


Practice of current 
language teaching 
methodologies 


Awareness of the 
importance of 
student motivation 
and participation 
in class 


Approach to 
grammar teaching 


Tasks for different 
learning styles 
and strategies 
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Method 

The present study relied upon the cycles of action 
research methodology as proposed by Kemmis and 
McTaggart (1988). All workshops in the program 
were analyzed and improved upon based on the data 
collected. The techniques for data collection used 
while the program unfolded were questionnaires on 
each of the workshops, two classroom observations 
and two semi-structured interviews with each of the 
participants, and a researcher’s journal. The role of the 
researcher was that of participant observer because 
he was the one responsible for guiding the program 
workshops. 

Six novice in-service English language teachers 
were involved in the study. At the time the research was 
conducted, they were English teachers at ilex as well as 
students of a language teaching program (Licenciatura 
en Lengua Inglesa, Universidad Tecnologica de 
Pereira). When the professional development program 
began, all six in-service teachers had had teaching 
experience of less than six months. The questionnaire 
was implemented to evaluate each weekly workshop; 
the classroom observations as well as the semi- 
structured interviews took place after the third and 
the sixth workshops; finally, entries in the researchers 
journal were written every week, after each of the 
workshops. 

Data analysis followed a grounded theory 
approach (Glasser & Strauss as cited in Birks & Mills, 
2011). The results from each of the instruments were 
grouped, and overlapping areas were identified across 
all four data collection techniques. Broad categories 
emerging from all four instruments were identified so 
as to answer the research question for this study. 

Findings 

The findings from this study were three major 
ones, with corresponding results for each. First, 
information from all four data collection techniques 
explained the direct impact of the professional 


development program on the teachers’ classroom 
performance. Second, based on the data analysis, the 
teachers demonstrated awareness of their teaching 
and classroom performance. Finally, the data collected 
explain how the professional development program 
represented a reason for improvement among the six 
in-service English language teachers. 

On Classroom Performance 

The first group of findings reflects the teachers’ 
changing performance while teaching in class. This 
article will now refer to specific areas that seemed 
to be improvements between the diagnostic stage 
both prior to the professional development program 
and while it was being conducted. The data come 
mostly from class observations and represent what 
the teachers did well according to contemporary 
principles of language teaching. The findings show 
some insights into teachers’ views of language and 
the ways they operationalized these views in their 
teaching; additionally, there is some indication of 
growing attention to learners’ needs and motivations. 

The results across all four instruments reflected 
a change in the theory of language the teachers 
displayed in their lessons. Before the program, the 
way they viewed English was structural. However, 
because of their development in the program, the 
teachers developed a more holistic view of language 
and proposed activities in which students could 
interact with each other communicatively and 
meaningfully. Overall, their lessons went from being 
an accumulation of structures to real communication 
as a teaching principle. 

Sample data from one questionnaire that 
evaluated one of the program workshops: 

a. From now on, in my teaching, I should not: 

In-service Teacher 1: focus on the structure but on the meaning. 

In-service Teacher 2: focus so much on grammar and structure. 

b. From now on, in my teaching, I should: 

In-service Teacher 4: implement more communicative activities. 
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In-service Teacher 5: make clear if the activities or tasks are 
really communicative or not. 

The following data are taken from a class 
observations transcription. They first show two of the 
evaluation criteria for the observed lesson, along with 
corresponding comments. The other extract comes 
from the general feedback given to the in-service 
teacher in the form of improvements (or strengths 
during the lesson). 

1. Lesson focuses more on meaning than on structure. 

Yes x No_ 

When students were filling in the table with their classmates daily 
routine, they were using grammar as meaning, not as cold inert 
structure! Good thing they did this. 

2. Grammar is used functionally or communicatively 
(to express meaning) and not as an end in itself. 

Yes x No_ 

Same as above! The fact they used it to do something makes 
grammar functional...keep this key principle in mind for every 
lesson you teach. They learn something and learn how to do 
something with what they learn. 

Improvements Between the Diagnostic and Action Stages 

• Students use language structures meaningfully and to interact 
with others. 

• Language at the oral level is then used for a writing product, 
which means activities are coherent somehow. 

• If there was a focus on structure, this structure(s) was used 
communicatively. 

The way the in-service teachers taught grammar 
followed a principled approach. Rather than planning 
explicit grammar activities, they proposed discovery 
ones in which students could identify the grammar 
items by themselves; therefore, grammar was 
taught inductively. Additionally, the grammar the 
teachers addressed in lessons was used by students in 
communicative interactional activities, which agrees 
with the idea of meaningful English explained in 


the previous finding. Following is an extract from a 
different class observation. 

13. Grammar is addressed based on current agreements on the 
matter: taught inductively and deductively, contextualized, 
with a focus on meaning, and communicatively. 

Yes _x_ No_ 

Yes, the house description was perfect to make sense of all the 
issues we have discussed in grammar teaching, was it not? They 
had input to discover, used grammar meaningfully to describe 
their own houses, and then focused on emerging mistakes during 
the feedback session. 

Improvements Between the Diagnostic and Action Stages 

Again, your grammar teaching is improving continuously, and the 
pacing for this is consistent. Now you are teaching with an approach 
that has both inductive and deductive teaching. Congratulations! 

The lessons that the in-service teachers taught 
were coherent. They made sure that each procedure 
in an activity would be articulated. This skill followed 
three stages. First, activities had a beginning, in 
which teachers introduced a topic, prepared students, 
modeled behavior, and others. Second, teachers 
were attentive to keeping students engaged on a core 
interactional or comprehension task. Finally, the 
last part of each activity, or the post-task, served as 
feedback for the task students had just done. Topics 
were used as organizing principles during lessons, 
which made them appear coherent as well. 

The following data were taken from a class 
observation protocol that was used to observe one of 
the in-service teachers. 

8. Activities (or tasks) have a clear structure of beginning, 
middle, and end. 

Yes _x_ No_ 

Yes, activities were phased coherently. This was perfect for 
students to recycle key language from the lesson and to use it well. 
Trial and error occurred and therefore learning and acquisition 
took place. You prepared students for tasks, had them do a core 
task and then corrected it to focus on language. 
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Improvements Between the Diagnostic and Action Stages 

Lesson coherence: between eliciting parts of a house, describing 
your own as support and listening activity, and the students talking 
about their own house, coherence was high. Good you did this! 

The teachers implemented current methodologies 
for language teaching. Aligned with the ideas in the 
previous paragraphs, the teachers taught lessons based 
on the pillars of communicative language teaching: 
They gave learners the chance to interact meaningfully 
with each other, used authentic materials, and referred 
to communicative competence as a goal in their 
teaching. Task-based language teaching was evident 
when the teachers proposed tasks for real-life purposes 
in which language was used as a means to an end. 
Lastly, the teachers used content-based instruction as 
a way to help the learners learn something through the 
English language. The following samples are also taken 
from an observation protocol. 

5. The in-service teacher includes authentic content in the 
materials used in class. 

Yes x No_ 

Information about ratings is authentic language which is simple 
to learn. And yet it is useful! 

When you were presenting the ratings, they had descriptions. 
This was perfect for them to interact with simple authentic 
language. You shouldn’t have read it yourself, though. It would 
have been a great reading activity. 

edited: When they associated ratings and movies, there was 
some kind of meaningful language interaction going on. 

In the case of movie treats, most content depended on your 
presentation of them. How to do this more learner-centered and 
facilitating teaching? 

The principle here: If they are exposed to language that they are 
learning, what are they learning it for? In this activity, you did 
have that principle in mind. 

While lessons developed, the teachers were 
attentive to students’ needs and motivations. They 
acted upon students’ needing explanations, examples, 


clear instructions, and a helping hand during core 
tasks. They also activated their students’ learning 
strategies so that they could approach tasks more 
successfully. The motivation students showed 
was evident when they volunteered to participate 
and also while they were engaged in meaningful 
communicative activities in which they were asked to 
interact with each other. 

9. The in-service teacher supports learners in all these stages 

using varied techniques to do so. 

Yes _x_ No._ 

Yes, this did happen when you modeled by asking questions 
about how you wanted them to describe the displayed pictures. 

12. Motivation is activated and maintained during lesson. 

Yes _x_ No_ 

You did use extrinsic motivation for the treasure hunt task. 
The hunt seemed intrinsically motivating because the students 
did need to be quick or use their understanding to accomplish 
the task. And remember that one of the features of motivated 
students is that they are goal-oriented. 

On Awareness of Teaching and 
Classroom Performance 

The second group of findings shows the areas 
where the teachers felt there were improvements in 
their teaching in general and, specifically, in their 
classroom performance. The teachers affirmed that 
because of the professional development program, 
they gained deeper awareness in these areas: grammar 
teaching, implementation of current methodologies 
for language teaching, the importance of student 
motivation, learner styles and learning strategies, and 
coherence for classroom activities. In this case, the 
data come from the interviews during the professional 
development program. 

The teachers stated that there was a noticeable 
improvement in grammar teaching; specifically, 
they argued that their perspectives on the topic 
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progressed from a structure-only strategy to one 
in which students had the chance to discover and 
use grammar meaningfully. Rather than teaching 
grammar deductively, the teachers said they would 
teach it inductively as they helped students discover 
grammar rather than analyze it as a first approach to 
learning it. The following extract from an interview 
depicts an in-service teacher’s improvement in his/her 
approach to grammar teaching. 

I’ve seen how the grammar is implicitly taught, or no, learned! I 
know how they get the grammar without, and I don’t have to be 
on the board, explaining a lot, always explaining. No! They get 
the grammar and then we clarify some things and that’s it. So I’m 
really happy about that. It has been an improvement, one of the 
biggest ones! Because, um, well before you know, um, sometimes 
I started with the grammatical thing and everything but now, I 
start with the task, which involves, um, I mean, um, discovery 
and eliciting. I love that because they learn faster, even faster than 
when you explain on a board and everything. 

Additionally, the teachers stated that they 
implemented ideas from current language teaching 
methodologies such as task-based language teaching 
and content-based instruction. Even though the 
teachers explained that they needed to further explore 
the implementation of such methodologies, for them 
it was something that they learned and practiced in 
the professional development program and began to 
include in their lessons. 

I’ve been applying almost all the methodologies, no! All the 
methodologies you taught us, and I think they are awesome, and 
I didn’t do that before. Now I’m doing it and am seeing the results, 
and I’m really happy with that. Task-based activities, content- 
based activities, um, I am in love now with those methodologies 
because they are working in.. .amazingly. I mean, I love it. 

Furthermore, the issue of motivation was 
something the teachers became more aware of. The 
teachers argued that they took into consideration their 
students’ needs and interests, which they later turned 


into classroom activities. The conclusion here is that 
the teachers were able to operationalize the construct 
and make it applicable by means of interviews with 
students and small surveys to inquire into their needs 
and interests. 

I’m also working with motivation issues. Em, I think what I’ve seen 
in this course that I, that I’ve applied in the classroom in terms of 
motivation it’s been, it’s been awesome. I mean, I’m working on 
that and it’s really working. The motivation of the students have 
increased a lot. I can see the results. First of all, I’m telling them the 
aims of the class; also I’m telling them why is English important 
now. Using examples, using, um, asking them critical thinking 
questions such as, mmm, that has to deal with their futures. Ummm, 
what else? I think I’m just being friendly with them and telling 
them that this is not an obligation but something good for them. 

One last major change that the teachers noticed 
in their instruction was coherence in lessons. They 
specified that their lessons were more structured 
and logical because the activities held cohesion 
among steps and led to desired goals during lessons. 
According to the teachers, they planned tasks that had 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

This was one of the biggest changes and improvement I could 
notice, the way I teach now comparing to the old way which was, 
ummm, sometimes unstructured and lacked coherence in many 
cases, I realized this by reflecting upon my experience before and 
after the pdp. 

On the Professional Development 
Program as a Reason for Improvement 

In this last finding, I will refer to the reasons 
that likely caused the changes in the six teachers’ 
performance and awareness in English language 
teaching. I will support these findings on the 
data collected while developing the professional 
development program. 

All of the workshops combined theory and 
practice. The teachers had the opportunity to look 
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at theoretical underpinnings and analyze them by 
observing videoed and live lessons, planning activities 
to be used in their lessons, and receiving feedback 
from peers and the program’s tutor. Additionally, 
the program included experiential learning 
activities in which the teachers played the role of 
learners first and then evaluators of what they had 
experienced as language learners. This also helped 
them to contextualize theory. Finally, the program 
incorporated talks by experts; during these exercises, 
the teachers had the opportunity to hear about and 
discuss ideas for language teaching from experienced 
peers. The excerpt below, taken from a journal 
entry, shows what teachers did to combine theory 
and practice. 

What went well? 

The experiential activity : During this workshop, I had an 
experienced teacher guide the in-service teachers through a 
listening activity about a bad hairdressing experience. First of 
all, this was an activity in which the in-service teachers could 
connect theory and practice by means of a hands-on task. I think 
they could identify the stages in a listening activity and how those 
stages are related to what we have emphasized on a lot during 
the workshop: organized coherent activities, with a clear purpose 
in mind, etc. Second of all, this activity went well because of the 
guest teacher. He walked them through the listening activity 
and was keen on preparing them for listening, which, as one of 
the in-service teachers told me, was good for him to realize that 
before the actual listening, students need quite some support. 

The expert talk : For this workshop, besides the guest teacher, 
I invited other two teachers to hold a conversation with the 
in-service teachers about teaching listening. In total, there were 
three experts interacting with them. The expert talk occurred 
after the experiential learning activity, so this was perfect to 
tie loose ends in relation to teaching listening. The in-service 
teachers could get explicit ideas on teaching listening from the 
guest teachers, so I think this could have helped consolidate 
principles. In the workshop, I also asked the guests to get in 
groups with the in-service teachers. What this caused was a lively 
discussion between the guests and the in-service teachers, and it 


was the perfect wrap-up for the expert talk. They had the chance 
to react to the discussion previously held, and they could talk 
about their own experience. All this led to a successful section 
in this workshop. 

The practical activity : The in-service teachers prepared a listening 
activity for a near future lesson. After 10 minutes preparing it, 
I discussed the activity with them. This definitely went well 
because the in-service teachers could relate theory and practice. 
Everything happening in this workshop could be put into practice 
thanks to the listening activity they planned. Also, my job as 
an educator was key for them to make the connection theory- 
practice. I was able to help the in-service teachers make sense of 
everything they had learned in the workshop and through their 
own reading of the material. 

Retrospective reflection was a major enterprise 
during the program and one that helped the teachers 
to improve their teaching. This type of reflection 
occurred when the teachers looked at the ideas that 
they planned during the program’s workshops and that 
they implemented in their lessons. Because there was 
follow-up, each workshop in the program capitalized 
on something the teachers had just implemented. 

I think just by, uh, encouraging the fact that, uhm you know, of 
constantly reflecting, you know, on, your, uh, in that case, weekly 
sessions, um, the lessons I teach on Saturday. Um, well just the 
fact that you were constantly reflecting on them. Obviously, in a 
way you have to really improve. Not have to, but it is something 
that obviously you feel that you need to do. So, for example, when 
I would give my lesson on Saturday, and then we would have 
the course on Thursday, and it was about a certain, you know, 
concept or something, and I would reflect if I have done it, if 
I should do it better, how should I do it better? So, I would be 
constantly reflecting, you know, on what I already know and how 
I can improve that, and yeah. 

Finally, a key aspect to helping the teachers 
improve their teaching performance was my 
interaction with them as a tutor. Because of a 
number of strategies that I implemented during the 
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professional development program, I was able to 
help the teachers connect theory and practice. First, 
while the teachers were doing a practical task during 
workshops (which they would later apply in their 
lessons), I talked to them about what they wanted 
to do and asked them questions to help them reflect 
prior to implementing their ideas and to make them 
use theory explicitly. Second, because I observed 
each teacher twice, I gave them feedback before and 
after the lessons I observed. Each teacher received 
the feedback on his or her lesson plans and on the 
observation protocol for this study. Finally, the 
teachers and I conversed about their teaching ideas 
and reflected on them, specifically, whether they went 
well or not as well and why; from these reflections, 
I would ask them to come to their own conclusions 
about language teaching and learning. The following 
are two samples taken from two different entries in 
two different workshops. They are about ideas the 
teachers had planned in the workshops and intended 
to implement later on. 

Sample 1 

While I was interacting with the in-service teachers, I noticed that 
they stay at a grammatical-functional phase of communicative 
language teaching (clt). For example, they showed me they 
would ask students to interact with teacher or others based on 
questions such as: What’s your name? What do you do? While 
this is communicative, it is not aligned with task-based language 
teaching (tblt) or content-based instruction (cbi), for example. 
It is a stand-alone activity. When interacting with the in-service 
teachers, many of them realized this can (and should) be part of a 
broader activity which leads somewhere. 

Another example the teachers gave me was about nationalities. 
They told me they have students ask each other where they are 
from: students have a different nationality and say, for instance: 
“I am from Japan.” I explained to the in-service teachers that this 
is functional but not communicative unless you had a group of 
students from different countries. 


In conclusion, the in-service teachers may have developed 
a deeper understanding of what it means to teach within a 
communicative approach in tblt and cbi. 

Why? I believe that the fact that the in-service teachers interacted 
with me was key to help them refocus. I personally felt during this 
second workshop that when I talk to the in-service teachers, I can 
detect what their present knowledge is and can complement it. 
They may have read for the workshop but they need to be guided 
on how to make theory more practical/meaningful for them. 

Sample 2 

The in-service teachers prepared a listening activity for a near 
future lesson. After 10 minutes preparing it, I discussed the 
activity with them. 

Why? 

This definitely went well because the in-service teachers could 
relate theory and practice. Everything happening in this 
workshop could be put into practice thanks to the listening 
activity they planned. Also, my job as an educator was key for 
them to make the connection theory-practice. I was able to help 
the in-service teachers make sense of everything they had learned 
in the workshop and through their own reading of the material. 

The findings in this study are similar to those 
in Alvarez and Sanchez’s (2005) study in the sense 
that in both research studies, teachers became aware 
of their teaching practices. Moreover, the authors’ 
study reported positive results from having teachers 
perform activities as students, which was another 
positive result in the present study. Similar results are 
reported in Sierra’s (2007) study as well. In this case, 
the researcher found that in the study group for her 
study, the teachers became aware of teaching issues 
such as knowing what learning strategies are. In the 
present study, the findings indicate that the in-service 
teachers became aware of issues such as grammar 
teaching and student motivation. Finally, there is 
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a relationship between the findings in this study 
and those in Cadavid, Quinchia, and Diaz (2009). 
In their study, the participants in the professional 
development program included new practices in their 
teaching, which also happened in the present study, 
in which the six in-service teachers also implemented 
new, practical ideas in their teaching. Furthermore, 
in both studies, the teachers connected theory and 
practice by critically analyzing whether they were 
applicable to their contexts. 

Conclusions and 

Recommendations 

Professional development programs do have an 
impact on in-service teachers and their classroom 
performance, and this is possible especially when 
program developers take into account the suggestions 
given by scholars in the field. Provided that these 
programs consider teachers’ needs, knowledge, 
skills, and experiences, there is a strong likelihood 
of positive results. Based on these perspectives, it 
is suggested that those involved in designing and 
implementing professional development programs 
for language teachers conduct a careful needs analysis 
before implementation; this needs analysis should 
take into account not only what the teachers do (well 
or badly) but also what they know, what they would 
like to know, and what their experiences and beliefs 
for language teaching and learning are. After this 
analysis, designers can use the collected information 
to capitalize on implementation. 

Theory and practice in professional development 
programs have a reciprocal relationship, which can 
have a positive impact on teachers and their practice. 
These programs should include opportunities for 
teachers to make sense of theory and to criticize 
and use it meaningfully for classroom contexts. The 
recommendations arising from this idea are four. 


First, professional development programs should 
include theoretical input that responds to the needs 
and wants identified in the needs analysis prior to 
starting a program. Second, these programs should 
include explicit activities for teachers to discuss issues 
around theoretical underpinnings: Whether they can 
be applied, whether they need to be adapted, and 
so forth. Third, teachers in this program should be 
encouraged to explicitly use the theory they study 
in practical realizations such as lesson plans, class 
observations, and the planning and execution of 
classroom activities. Teachers benefit from being 
asked to use theory this way and to reflect upon it. 
Lastly, activities that combine theory and practice 
in professional development programs, especially 
ones that address planning and executing teaching 
ideas, should have follow-up sessions for reflection. 
Teachers and teacher educators, or collaborators 
(Freeman, 1989), should reflect prior to and on action 
to see in what ways the program is having an impact 
on teachers. 

Teacher educators play a vital role during 
the implementation of professional development 
programs. They benefit from having someone help 
them make sense of theory and their practice, 
who can articulate activities that help them reflect 
upon teaching issues and who can guide them to 
see what they do well and not as well. As Freeman 
(1989) proposes, a teacher educator should not be 
an expert but a collaborator who can make teachers 
think critically upon their own teaching. All things 
considered, teacher educators must ensure that 
they do have close contact with each and every one 
of the participants in professional development 
programs. Face-to-face discussions can help both 
parties to more effectively evaluate their individual 
processes; additionally, having a systematic process 
of class observation can help the teacher educator to 
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monitor a teacher’s progress while he or she is in a 
professional development program. A system for class 
observations should have three phases: first, teachers 
should send their lesson plans so the educator can 
give feedback before the lesson; second, the educator 
can observe the lesson with the corresponding 
protocol; and finally, teachers should receive feedback 
on their lessons, perhaps by means of the completed 
observation protocol. 
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